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712 THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 



THE ARABIC POKTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 

(Tenth Article.) 

Further Sa'adyah Fragments. 

The following group of articles will comprise the frag- 
mentary remnants of various treatises by Sa'adyah 1 hitherto 
only known by their titles. It is regrettable that these 
fragments can only be published in a rather sporadic 
fashion, instead of collectively and systematically. This is, 
however, unavoidable for various reasons, firstly on account of 
the dispersion of the treasures of the Cairo Genizah amongst 
different collections, resulting in the dismemberment of 
works formerly complete or nearly so, which leaves little 
hope of their ultimate reunion. The difficulty of deter- 
mining smaller fragments in detached collections is thus 
greatly increased. Secondly, the work of arranging the 
Taylor-Schechter collection, the largest of them all, is so 
far from completion that a workable survey of the whole, 
at least as far as the Arabic fragments are concerned, is at 
present out of the question. The only course possible to 
pursue in the meanwhile is to publish fragments as soon 
as they are discovered and examined, and students will be 
best advised to defer utilizing these fragments for the 
purposes of history of literature till all the fragments are 
catalogued. There are still numbers of fragments left 
which are probably of Sa'adyanic origin, but which 

1 See J.Q.R., Oct. 1903, Jan. 1904. 
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require further careful study before a definite judgment 
can be pronounced on them. The present instalment 
contains two Sa'adyah fragments, the authenticity of 
which can hardly be doubted, with several more to follow 
in the next article. 

XXV. 

Treatise on "Forbidden Marriages." 

Paper, four leaves, 18 x 14 cm. 

The first question to consider is that of the authenticity 
of the fragment. It is known that Sa'adyah composed 
a work with the above-mentioned title. We may, there- 
fore, open the line of argument by the statement that the 
fragment deals with the same subject. The next point is 
its anti-Karaite tendency, evinced by two passages, in one 
of which 1 " we the community of Rabbanites " is placed 
in contrast with the " Karaite seceders 2 ." More definite 
in favour of Sa'adyah's authorship are the following 
points : — The fragment contains on the first page four 
passages in the O.T. with relative constructions in which 
the relative pronoun is omitted. Three of these passages 
coincide with Sa'adyah's published translations, whilst of 
the fourth (Ezek. xx. 25) no translation of his has as yet 
been discovered. Other points of great weight are the 
author's quotation of his commentary on Exodus, and his 
habit of rendering striking expressions of the Hebrew 
original, as far as possible with a formation of the cognate 
Arabic root. An example of this is shown in our fragment 
in the term IBIS (Isa. xxxvii. 6), which is translated by 
^aip 3 . The same term is employed by Sa'adyah in the 
detailed discussion on Ezek. xx. 37, which occupies 
a prominent place in the fragment. If we also point out 
that the verses Lev. xviii. 6-23, which form the fulcrum 

1 See p. 720. a r*ra. 

3 See v. 33 ; Num. xv. 30 ; Isa. xliii. 28 ; li. 7, and Ibn Janah, Kitab al 
Usui, ed. Neubauer, col. 124. 
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of the whole treatise, agree with Sa'adyah's translation 
of the Pentateuch 1 ; and, finally, that the method of 
argumentation is strikingly similar to that employed by 
Sa'adyah in other of his undoubted works, there is no 
reason left for ascribing the fragment to another author. 

We must return for one moment to the Commentary on 
Exodus mentioned above. The existence of this Com- 
mentary, and indeed of the whole Pentateuch, is rendered 
certain not only by Sa'adyah's own reference to it 2 , but 
by a fragment in the Cambridge Genizah comprising the 
verses Exod. xxxv. 27-xxxvi. $$ 3 . The authenticity of this 
fragment cannot be doubted for a moment. Not only is 
the translation that of Sa'adyah, but the interpretation 
contains a reference to his treatise on the " Oral Laws V 
It is not surprising that a similar reference is to be found 
in the introduction to his version of the Pentateuch s , but 
one would not expect it in so remote a subject as the 
Commentary on the Book of Proverbs 6 . The commentary 
of chap, ix, vv. 13-18, consists of a short but sharp lecture 
against heretics and Karaites. As there is sufficient 
evidence to show the intimate connexion between Sa'adyah's 
anti-Karaite monographs and his Bible commentaries, this 
must needs lead to a revision of the classification of his 
works in general. It seems, indeed, that the usual classi- 
fication into biblical, halakhic, polemical and philosophical 
writings is too mechanical. It appears more probable that 
the bulk of his works followed a distinct and well-arranged 
plan, in the centre of which we find his translation and 
commentary on the Bible, and from which radiated mono- 
graphs on various chapters of the Jewish law code which 

1 Ed. Derenbourg, p. 170 sq., with a few variations. 

3 See Introduction to the Translation, p. 4. 

8 There is also a fragment of Sa'adyah's commentary on Leviticus in the 
T-S. collection. 

* ftoDDSx Wfnw'f)*, see Poznanski, J. Q. B., X, p. 359. An identity with 
the Kitdb al Amanat (Bacher) is out of the question, cf. below, no. XXVI. 

5 P. 3-4, cf. Comment, to Proverbs, p. 5a. 

6 Ed. Derenbourg, pp. 4, 51 sq. 
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needed special protection from Karaite interference. To 
combat this Karaite interference was perhaps the main- 
spring of Sa'adyah's literary activity. The fight had not 
only a religious, but also a political aspect. Karaism was 
less odious to Mohammedan eyes than Eabbanism. The 
Mohammedan charge of the falsification of the Torah, e. g., 
did not apply to the former. The thorough education 
of the Rabbanite masses appeared to Sa'adyah a work of 
the utmost importance, and he performed this task in 
a most systematic and scholarly way. It will scarcely be 
possible to do him full justice till most of his missing 
writings have been discovered. The influence he exercised 
on Oriental Jews was not equalled by any of his successors, 
including Maimonides, who addressed himself to the 
initiated rather than to the masses. It would be unjust 
to look upon Sa'adyah's polemical treatises as dictated by 
mere delight in academic dispute. Karaism was a powerful 
factor in his age, and so little on the wane in the following 
generations, that two hundred years afterwards Judah 
Hallevi conceived the necessity of renewing the combat. 

A rather lengthy quotation from Sa'adyah's treatise on 
"Forbidden Marriages" has been known for some time 1 , 
but it is taken from a different, and probably later, part. 
Our fragment, which is fortunately a coherent piece, seems 
to represent an earlier portion of the treatise, containing 
a large section of the introduction and the beginning of the 
discussion of the subject itself. The treatise seems to have 
been of considerable extent, and the subject is treated with 
great care and thoroughness. 

The fragment opens with the second of three replies to 
a query on the phrase, " Laws [that] were not good " (see 
above). The third explanation, which the author prefers 
to any other, is that the phrase refers to the laws of the 
Torah. It is not, however, the word of God, but placed 
into the mouth of the unbeliever. He then explains the 

1 See Poznanski, ibid. Steinschneider, Arab. Lit., p. 49. 
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syntactical position of the words riNT Dv (Ezek. xx. 27), 
and quotes several cases in which JlNt refers to the pre- 
ceding passage. The whole is an interesting piece of 
biblical exegesis. After this the subject of forbidden 
marriages is opened by an explanation of the five technical 
terms employed in the Pentateuch. 

T-S. 8 Ka. 10 3 . 
poi. 1 Q'pn wo 'on dji mi?d!>k twq nsia nhjn orb run nod nhs 

recto. nN Qn t ) njnw n t, 1 p :) ^pg ^^ 1NDSN3 B^IB t6 Urb 1B>K 

imns su* W> p5i n^y -ie>n NnNiyo 'ji nosw )ro "jiHai T-nn 
Nix n3y$>N jn mot? ni?«i nao *b with? Noai so* *ib>n bi> in* 1 
NJintrriDN Noai rb nmo^a Nn^NV nta n!>yj mbtbx -ini-on 
nt*ib> Nr6x[nBo] [nijj^N rfoyi -ib6n *iNroN ntni &npoi>K p nby 
rbbx nnb[y]Q ' • quid n!> B^pn 5>ys no!> wn • • • S»t • • • 5» t3in!>N3 
no T'dbji jw pmN3yi>N pnsn *ai a»3Nni>w» an!> ^3ini?N3 nxia 

OWN 'Oy J DJTDriD3 BmN NDDN1 hpi "IN taN^N p*DN1sb« JO .T^IV 

n :y ttr\rbyy\ aroN3n b riNvy rhaa UNa no$> 

mhy ^ i^yn on »a N3 h o*ie> no -vim dm!>n3 

verso. NO b$T\ *B filial JN3 KfiyiP NO bun >B | QfU*3Nnp^ nD[N3j] 

n^SBN n^N 1m ibx 3nu!m riyxo tj ^y mto tn an nhnwip 
hp m a^ ma!? mini'N yN-iE> ^n nhjio 6 !? a^pn [p]a* jn .txttini 
pa ^y r6ipn noi -iNaa!>N asb frNan v\ nojni hbbj fy n^N 
jo yajn »bi NiTa T3 n$> riy-r ndjn loyn i>Nnoi>N jo ni^N 
, yn[''] "jinai nNanN^N *ihb> i!h an^y n^N idjnb Nf^Noynax 

Ni1»6 ftDNpa 5>N13 311* VI i>3 [nBJlpO DB^ f3N"lp!>N (Tin JN 

aniN nodni • • • • on ioyn b5nb ini nbba $>Npa noii aw 
'pi» i»NB • • 5>n jy * • • [rijbbtt n^Nan noh phpi>N jnn jn a^y:i ^1 
my n '* 'n na 'i?« 'ni 'n |[3 • • i>N"iB« m f>]N 13T p^ Nomya 

bzbx p no3 in ism »:yo !>n 'ui nNr 

Poi. 2 '31 ^n'snaoi ^Npi '31 isns -ib>n noipi npC3i fyi | p5 nanpb 

recto, ND ,1,^ n t, 3 p ND ,t, N ^ w> nNf , N31 / 31 ianj| nst ^ 1J? t, N p ^ L, 3 

1 Read DncTni, Isa. li. 7. 
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itfpnta t<b) rianp^N p n^a ob Ni no mpa no N^osn Dn msa 

N3-1N33N (1)pND3 ^ pN.n ^ DN'ONI ^p 1 - POK^ ^ iwrtt&N n&N *S>y 

pins -m n3N hpas nbp no' 1 S>y kbdjub [)i]ai in lin p 351 tod 
DNpo dn^n "inxb hnt *ny Non>!?y i>Npi 'ai Tiro 'on mi pVi'N 
Dni> Tins on nowi '3N tun iana Dai i>Np ip nasai onpoi'N 
NO*jpo n^ya* d^>i n-idio *>n3jnS>n win i>ya NoaNi 'ai noon 'ai D^pn 
wd 'ai nw *ny hp |n mi -ttajt6 -itwi nnxspnow? 3y*N pa^ 
♦ ^Nno^N ^y i^pni "j^i ^n»3 n^n oia"ip Tin ni^ya yea DnNaa 
mwi>N yww '•a i>Npi | pmo win bp tfip jnd np ton n^-ii verso, 
wo id »a ne»i piDBi oni> p«i pioa »a '3 th 'Nn 'n iw i^n 
noni 'hx iyiNi nb ann liipa onaN «i» on mini's ^a i>Np 
nsiann nrn ^y pnN nne>o nw Toae nbp no '•by nx? f|Noy3N 
: n*6vn mm nw 5 s^ym nensn nnin nw ^iai nonnn pw\ 
onb xnn ij>3i s i^i n«3B>Ni 3tn mm nw : x yaa mm nw 
: wva 3-ini:£ni cipi>N sat? inn np rivp w ninyiw rivp nai>3 np 
Nnao lonD 1 ' wjnid nb aw i>3 »i«jn n.tb >jn» Droo pna b 
lin »a nni riosN^N Nn^y 03» nNDNDNi yna^N ina* n^xwi w-6n 
npi n&N W33N jy nDN!>N yea n^pa «oi> panan poao y»a« 

Tl^N I rfoN^NI NfTB yi3N NOO »3 ^WN WD NiTB OinN }N H^NI Fol. 3 

wri3D nSiwi nsnntt mo ^y aan^s T»no^ onao pna i>a wi3sa reot0, 
xb)K nn3N jn nx d^i ni> ni>m nd ^y |Nm3^x NnxDys indbi 
]nb NT3N pniJN 5»n« hp ^yas Dh nh^wdsni jThnefo ywi33 
piDyf tanaN!? 3-iv^n p hai'N 3n3 ^o nnboynoN 3w5$>n sin 
Tii?N nxawn^xi snsnD^N 2 y»a3 ^n^>a nNasn^N bnx nax crnax 
moN^N ids '•a en onsnain >bx tn6sW paiv on onnioipn 
jupSnoijN i>"NnDN ^33 pi p p^in^n fnaa pai3ni>N yea }na wdni 

DniN33K p^pN3n»i>N1 p3p^D^N1 DHINriN py3Nni>N H^N N^aN p 

jn nsaiNB pys ^y oniy 3a-i5 anxii Dip ^wm nssa^N imi>N ^y 
Tii»N nmy^N fii»ca D3 *vrai nonsa n^n^n N3^ nmoa nd3 nnss 
p nino b mw no nys ^^ , ^ iy3 | ysn" 1 Dh i>pai5Ni td5>n •■a verso, 
p n^a pmnoi'N dt^ no nsi3i Nnao nsp3 noi "]bi ^y nvnyi'N 
t6n nmyi'N p^dnib -idbn i>oyN no {>in : n^N nk> jn no5^n 

1 hs? * roan? 
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T3K nNi°D j nny b^n ^pni $>P^n na«? no paw • NToan f »n 
T3N TW3N inax riNiDi : ininN nny : Nnaeon n$>b nnai? n«iD via 
na nny jnnio sieon n$> nxa in ^3nt fh£i»[i>N] ion nja« in 
5 nny nnNNiD ntonb jnapan n$> imax n»N in ton njaN hnid 
• NHBBon xb inaN vi 'n^N i?n njo rhihoiw ton ruir n33N nNiD 
hnid ixiai j ny : nwDj vi ^n f)tj>an i6 T3N naN hnidi s 'y 
ejeon n!>3 icy pinidi j 'ny j Nnns^DJ ti ^n ne>an n$> ion naN 

Foi. 4 in» | nNiDi i irbs nny : inoya vi v6n nnair }o mn n$>n im 

' j n^N 'y • NnniD pjeon n^> [ton] nait ti ^n «jBon n$> 

bxi : new • • • 'y : ion fiNio >n v6n *iB>an n!j [ton] naw hnid 
myipN • • • • [j]n nN *ii>N : km 5 'at nNi [lynrjoi : ntw ^ni : new 
*b vi^n oxa^N 'ni>N nin ?n NiTJNypi 4 ^dnid^n Nin rhsay 15 
raoen : rfan n!> fop iN ^ai 'ai lanpn n^> fop in nanp mnyfo 
nNB> nN »a nN-iyrn 'y 'n hnii fop iN rwii : nam ni fop iN 
ten Nrva fopa nsnpfo nonb n»fo w« yNoafo ixpn Nnb '11 
3"ipxi ♦ * • oafo 'pi '31 n^N aipNi nbnttb >awfo brbx Qy] on* 
jn .in^B foipN nine n'fo anp n^ -jfooNi ip nSw nsoan fo 
•vna ^y ^i pypv 'e> jxa *&afo noni yNoa jian rianpfo 

verso. n« n^a ""ii 'ipa ibn n^ nfo* | rheoofo *uy foyaNfo jo 

'3N1 3io$> tyn 'pi 5 T[tN nN] -n^Ji nni» jnaiiT i?Npi btv\o[& ftN] 

'ii'N liyi^N fruana ma pap^ ^iai ijin h^n •■nnoN 

^ai»N ^yo pa^ Nin ^ya 'si ab nw hv ioyi o[n •••♦]• pa* n3 
yoD^N ia |xa Noa Nna vp in n^ao n!?N ^ya^N yipn : nnyi'N *d 
'ip ^>no NifN Nin >bx nsm s na naia^N noni : i^i i>no DN^ai'Ni 
easy 13 *pi ; 'n 'y 'aty iNU paoN 'pi '•oy nsa^ fpvb na^oia rino »a 
wnji Dy n3""3Bn nN na^at? nton 'j "by pan *ni 'n 'wi y ni»3j *a 
lio&N ^y ypn n^n '•na •tni^n noni inaaB* ia b«n }n*i pa nxav 
hxi psp^ Noa n^N bv jn nxixy "i^N bvsbx nba Jjsi NiN 
nis^N i>isii '51 nann nNn "a^i bw iN n^n^a ai'pi'N ^n nb^N 

• • • • hdnh ^n 

[Abridged] Translation. 

as I explained to them that the matter is so. The meaning of 

the rerse Ezek. xx. 25 is : "I gave laws which are not good for them," 
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the relative pronoun being omitted [in the original]. Similar verses 
are Exod. xviii. 20 ; Isa. xlii. 5 ; Ps. lxxi. 18. We also said in our 
Commentary on Exodus (chap, xxi) that if a slave chooses freedom, 
God makes him happy and lauds him, a case for which we found 
other corroborative verses in the Bible. But if he makes an evil 
choice, God allows him to be unhappy, and reprimands him as well 
.... since he practised laws which were not good, so God did the 
same, reprimanding him at the same time severely. These two 
instances entail the explanation of the next verse (Ezek. xx. 26) : 
"I polluted them in their own gifts," which means that they are 

disobedient infidels 

(Amos v. 22.) 

since they did this in disobedience. 

The third answer is the one which I like best of all, viz. that the Pol. 1 
verse Ezek. xx. 25 refers to the laws of the Pentateuch. These are verso - 
not, however, God's own words, but the words of the unbeliever which 
God cites, and an absurd utterance concerning the law of God. They 
assert that this is a statute in which there is no good, and from the 
practice of which no profit accrues. God, however, put them to 
nought in an unmistakable manner. He maintains that these 
sacrifices are not holy but .... in impurity, because they consist of 
fat and blood. So God says in his anger (v. 26) : " They assert that 
I .... , but I polluted them, &c." We are aware that these two 
verses are only quoted by God .... because he says immediately 
afterwards (v. 27) : " Therefore, son of man ....yet in this, &c." The 

meaning of "ISTO is " contumely," as in Isa. xxxvii. 6 ; li. 7. Pol. 2 

The word HNT in Ezek. xx. 27 refers both to what precedes and what reeto « 
follows. The end of the sentence, however, contains neither a blas- 
phemy nor any absurd statement concerning God. This arises from 

v. 28 from which follows that flNI refers to the preceding 

passage. 

We now say that the prophet uttered the verses 26 and 27 first, and 
says in reference to them DXt "11$? which should stand prior to them, as 
if he wished to say : " And also your fathers blasphemed me, and said 
[that] I gave them statutes that were no good, and that I polluted 
them." He places the disavowal at the end and not at the beginning, 
in order that the repugnant character of the sentence and the protest 
should be as emphatic as possible. The words TINT Tty mean : Not- 
withstanding all they have done, they blasphemed me, too, and make 
absurd statements concerning me. Prior to this group of verses the 
prophet had stated twice with regard to the laws of scripture that 
"if a man do he shall live in them" (vers. 11 and 13 (21)), just as is verso, 
said in the Pentateuch (Lev. xviii. 5). He then points out that they 
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violated all these laws and assert something opposed to me. If we 
refer HNt to what precedes, the construction is like Lev. vii. 35 (with 
reference to ver. 34) ; Lev. xi. 46 ; xii. 7 ; xiii. 59 ; xv. 32, &c. 

Now I come to the subject of forbidden marriages, a chapter which 
causes a large amount of misunderstanding, both among the general 
people [of the Rabbanites ?] and the sectarians [Karaites]. Each party 
holds its own opinions on the matter, relying on a mass of corroborative 
material, and supported by fundamental principles on which they 
construct theories. They are all, nevertheless, mistaken, and overlook 
the tradition handed down to the whole people by the prophets of 
God. I will first set forth what appears to me new in the matter, 
and then the arguments advanced by each party in support of either 
Fol. 3 theory. I will then explain in my way its burden and the mischief 
recto. £ employing it as an argument. I will not, however, begin with the 
refutation of the theories of the innovators and discuss the views 
of the truth party last, because this is the manner of controversy 
employed in the polemical works of the Arabs who consider themselves 
the final goal of all believers, and therefore compromising all pre- 
ceding religious creeds. They apply the Kalam to their opinions on 
the end of things. 

Now we Rabbanites are the first class of Israelites, who derive their 
appellation from the prophets of God ; who follow their footsteps and 
preserve their tradition for future ages. These sectarians, however, 
differ from each other. I must first reproduce the explanation given 
us by the prophets .... and recount the sum total of forbidden 
verso, marriages mentioned in Bible and Tradition. This will be followed 
by those added or deducted by the innovators, and to show their 
error. 

The first thing to do is to interpret the verses relating to forbidden 

marriages, seventeen in number. [Here follows the translation of 

Pol. 4 Lev. xviii. 7-23.] Here I insert a discussion of the five terms employed 

recto. j n conne xion with performing forbidden marriages, viz. fUHp, ^?i, 

("COS?, FT'NI, nN1J?n (Lev. xx. 18, 19), which all express cohabitation. 

fUHp is employed when speaking of a person living with his family, 

as in Deut. xxii. 14; Isa. viii. 3; Gen. xx. 4, instances which render 

verso, its meaning clear. — , 1P3 has various other applications, as in I Sam. 

ix. 15; xx. 12, 13; Ruth iv. 4; being opposed to Mic. iii. 7. Such is 

the meaning of ''m in connexion with forbidden marriages, the verb 

being employed in the same way as hearing and speaking.— For 

haVJCP see Gen. xxxix. 7 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 1 1 ; Num. v. 20. — rpJO is 

applied to an organ of the body affected by some action. Thus one 

may say that knowledge reaches the heart by means of sight, as in 

Eccles. i. 16, or when a sound reaches a man's sense [of hearing] .... 
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XXVI. 

The Treatise on the " Tbaditional Laws." 

Paper, two leaves, 19x16 cm. 

The reference contained in the preceding pages to the 
rcynobx WVffbtt [»B 2tma] 1 affords an opportunity of pub- 
lishing a fragment which possibly belongs to this work, 
and of the contents of which nothing is known but a few 
short quotations 2 . The smallness of the fragment renders 
the establishment of its authenticity much more difficult 
than of any other ; there are, however, some points which 
make for great probability. In the first instance, the 
traditional code is the object of discussion, particularly 
in the latter half. The doctrine of the necessity for 
prophets in order to explain not only the practice of 
traditional regulations, but also that of the " rational laws " 
(frppj&N jwnB&N), coincides with a remark to be found 
towards the end of Sa'adyah's Introduction to his Transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch 3 . The prayer is used as an example 
in both places. 

The fragment seemB to belong to the introduction of the 
treatise, because it explains the method to be employed 
in the discussion. Its polemical character is shown in 
the attempt to refute what they urge against the necessity 
of prophets to explain the practice of the law. There can 
be little doubt that "they" means the Karaites, and the 
author's reply fits well into a controversy on the necessity 
for the oral law code. 

T-S. 8 Ka. io 4 . 

Tvotba Tin yjpK vb t • • j>»i toy hnpxD Brwjrai hnx • ♦ " a Foi. i 
cbv) bmpbtt ii^ xdo hj&n 5>np jx hpxi • jwwaniw fptuniw rect0 ' 
•mo -ttSkd^k tbw •teSfo ii^ kdd rimn "so bun ^ -iiw innp»to 

3 See p. 714. 2 See Poznansld, 1. c. 3 Ed. Derenbourg, p. 3 sq. 
VOL. XVII. 3 B 
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xyo nbnx xoan pin p i>ya bs ?13* fx a? 11 }xd^>n xin p ^ya 
oh* nrnb [x]i>nai (i?K ?xi) jxriw pnNri>xi 5>nspi>N ii^ 1 naxi> xoan 
np bn !>ox3 ma yaxcnfoi ixin!>x »5»8 yan* 3niD ki nosa 
ooi'X p *i2> its j/j? 11 ;x i>Dy3 nnxi pB>i> rpxan^x xin rrby jnona* 
hpx on • nj?» xSnai xosn pa* |x onor^a !>np*i ii^ xdd nbxa 
idx5>x3 riynt^x nxa npi i'pyi'x »a nx3D in 'ita ai>x DDpi>x -a 
toana "£ii • n^xna xnx3D •pxai'x -pm nirya >y *nai>xi nsyaa 
*a£to otnbx pa p jxoax ^xam nx'-yxi'xi nao^a dx*x^>x p di* 
verso. pjn I jx^a naaxapi oyxao^x pya bx p yxanoxtai • BXDx!>X1 
* riDxaa^x • • * * p ^y ms • • a f y3 3pys iwnyxi>xi px3t*»xi>x 
*a "nibx \x "by xn^x 'ntbax xdi xnao jnan xdi $wxi>x nine 
xmn3xi> nax *axa nyaaD^x ^x xaxnym xasn ~idx xnnxanx 
•pxan nnoani xnyopxi xnxya nsnx jx nxi ♦ riyaxa frit? x&y 
iTa !>XDyxi>x Tina xi>ix jxd^x pys 5»*xan yaxao pa • ii>i pia 
6m ubybtt p on n-a i>xa^ an • ^3^ rhna * • fx nnxn 3XDnsx 
nnyxDnax3 xvy3 onvya xp^> dx^x nanci mW>x '•a nnx^^x *a 
pi :napi>x xin na xdi xn*a pnxa*i dwi p -iidx *a nann^i 
na yaeno^i naix^xa nao ni^x bp^ pxa jxDax i>*ian yaxao 
nxbnDX3 x^x in xay^i nnarno bno i^xa*^ nxl^xa Dxa!?x aai^i 
i?ax cnnn yaxao pi • iro^x xin *na xdi !>xn ^n!? ix dxj^x 
nn3trx xd ^ax pta }x nr x^ nx p^xa^xs na^ xW> jxvni'x }*y3 
Foi. a iay» jx rw 11 d^ ix xrcio | xn^ jxdjx^x na;* x^i nop* fx xh 
iect0 ' \tv&i naaxjo yaxao pi • xdmd n^ i»ya xo xh x^jxd n^> i?ya xo 
nax!?xi ox^x xdxi * xaonp xo ^ya ex ntj>x xdx Dxai'x f»s?3 
yoo* jna-irn px^oxa fnyo n^i^x ^x yann mni^x ;xa riaax^xi 
p ri^Da^x rim^x *5>y riana^x ypn ab'b xi'-xi • jnnxaxro t6 
d^ [xjnxanpx ixn xix rinnp^x rnwbb fzi W x^h xnxanpx 
nam p jxDaxi'x bbrb rinxno^xi xota^x yaxao pi • xn*a paan 11 
xpni5X3 ni5X3 yDa*i> J in p nno xnytsp nya mi'sS'x may? rynh 
nai* nx^yoD^x yxn^x nin inax3 ysnn xix bnnbx xin *fjyi 
*nxai»x rioani T'lis ^ 3*3Dn yaxaai * Wyn!>x aye ;a xn^ 
ai j»*ixo d*»e> m3j *3 ipa fpDxa^x npn^ xd b p *i>yx no^yi 

1 &S3H. 
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rtyoDiw ribpsfox Nam jwib^n '•BDp id rbtsjptt rrin rb? *ip *isB 

Jl!>ip MD • • • I njflOD »383 tfOMO i>D*l ^N PUN^N NB fUN }N l, J33' , B 

Nma Naa nnm }[n] omaan tan^ipy hoi ^n n?Nn dn^n 3D • • verso. 
ib "ibn^n )n m man ]vbx "wy ^m nyna mapiw pni>N p 
n^> -in ^D*i3 hyy \y d^i na oi>y n5>n p^5i?x |Nai> £np Naa }Na 
^n P^:6n riixn maia *i6j£>n ni>BNn on * ni> "oya n!> nb bya* 
oniany^ apa feyoobt* w&~xh& i>3N p vh hdnb na«n S>d*6n 
n$>n am n$> Nna $>ay!>N |«i> mi>py$>N ysnt^N $>jn p b t«WK 
by -dk6n3 nM> Dan • • 1j • • • • ta p i!n pa Nmby dn^ni lap 11 $>Dna 
jNnnaa n^n pi npi pi hp p N"in -ibj!>n ^ii> im oh mtoy 
ban }»xa dxbi NnNpiN ni> nh»i ni^v nnao nrnna i>D*6N bx 
nb ma d^i KJti»N na:N bpybx }n ~)!?*i pi * po ^«3pnDNi pNa 
^•i pa* i?n ni? name *i«m »nn fchW> hnib^n jsron spa in" 1 
in pinNEO in apa Nmi3N nv-d in NriNina in apa dn^n3 
* • • ttrvby nat6y wbyn in ^t ^y iW>n Sin yea "inhbn in < 



Translation. 

Fol. 1 

I say that slaying an enemy gratifies the slayer and causes pain to the 
slain ; seizing money or another's beloved gratifies the holder, but gives 
pain to the robbed person. In the opinion of him who adopts this 
view, every action of this kind must be at the same time judicious and 
injudicious. It is judicious because it gratifies the slayer, the thief, 
and the seducer ; it is injudicious because it gives pain .... Every 
course which leads to contrast and contradiction is absurd. Occasionally 
this contrast can be neutralized in a person by one act, if he e. g. eats 
some poisonous food which tastes well, but kills him. This would be 
a case of judicious and injudicious acting at the same time. 

In part two I speak of what is lawful according to reason ; but 
the law commands part of it, forbids part of it, and leaves the 
remainder lawful. An instance of this is [given by] the distinction 
of certain days, as the Sabbath and festivals; or the distinction of 
a certain person, as a prophet or leader ; the abstention from certain verso, 
foods, keeping aloof from cohabiting with certain persons, and 

1 * • • S« pa on the margin. 
3B2 
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avoiding the touch of certain unclean matters (?). These principal 
laws with their details and accessories, we were commanded by our 
Lord to uphold . . ., and we show the advantage to be gained 
thereby. For the majority of them I find several causes of compensa- 
tion and advantage. I have cause to uphold some, viz. those which 
best subdue man's passions, and above which the wisdom of God is 
apparent. — One of the advantages of selecting a certain time for 
leaving off work is the desire for rest after much toil ; to have an 
opportunity for study and increased prayer ; to render people free to 
meet and hold intercourse; to reflect on matters of religion and 
expound them, &c. — One of the advantages of the distinction of a 
certain person is to receive his instruction, to ask his intercession ; 
for people to incline towards godliness that they may attain some- 
thing like his own rank; or that he make it his care to improve 
mankind if possible, &c. — One of the advantages of the prohibition 
to partake of certain animals is lest man resemble the Creator, 
since one cannot give up eating that which resembles him, nor 
profane him; further lest man worship anything of this kind, 
because it is impossible for him to worship what was given to him 
Fol. 2 for food, nor what renders him unclean. — The advantages of [the 
jo. regulations of] abstaining from certain cohabitations are [taught] 
by the example of embracing a married woman, as stated above. 
With mother, sister, and daughter, one is often alone by necessity. 
The desire is to repudiate marrying them, not seduction; further 
lest a relative be tempted by a fair face, or an ugly person remain 
isolated, when it is noticed that her relatives have no desire for her. — 
The advantages of the [regulations concerning] clean and unclean 
things that man should be humbled by his guilt or (?) to con- 
centrate his thoughts on devotion. 

In this manner if thou followest the majority of traditional laws, 
a motive can be discovered. The advantages of tracing the causes 
of a thing are many, but the wisdom and omniscience of the Creator 
is higher than man can conceive, as is written in Isa. lv. 9. — Now 
since I said all this in reference to the two classes of laws, viz. 
the rational and traditional ones, I must explain the necessity for 
[divine] messengers and prophets. For I have heard . . . what they 

verso, say people's want of prophets whose intelligence is sufficient 

for them to distinguish the good and bad. I returned to gauging the 

time and saw that if the matter were as they assert, would not the 

Creator have taught so, and would he not have sent messengers, as he 
does nothing without reason ? Then I studied it closely and found that 
man urgently needed prophets, not for the knowledge of the traditional 
laws alone.but also for the rational laws. For the practice thereof only 
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becomes perfect through the prophets by whom people abide. One 
instance of this is that God ordained his creatures to show gratitude 

without any further definition; but prophets called it prayer, and 

appointed for it special times and words, and a special condition and 
direction of the face. Another instance is that reason rejects im- 
modesty, but a distinct line is drawn, how a woman is guarded against 
a man till she becomes his lawful wife ; whether this depends upon a 
word alone, or her consent or that of her parents alone, or two witnesses 
or ten, or in presence of all the inhabitants of the town, or upon 
the instruction of a teacher 

Hartwig Hirschfeld. 



